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ABSTRACT 

This paper focuses on the issue of whether 
pedagogical mediation will facilitate the acquisition of 
conversational skills. It argues that it is possible to describe 
casual conversation, that it has a grammatical structure, and that it 
is of benefit to English-as-a~Second~Language (ESL) learners for the 
structure of conversation to be explicitly dealt with. Two central 
issues surrounding the teaching of casual conversation are (1) 
whether to simplify the language input or to use authentic data, and 
(2) whether in fact it is more effective to have no input, but to 
engage learners in tasks and activities in the classroom that will 
generate conversation. The paper explores the nature of casual 
conversation and outlines the differences between classroom discourse 
and conversational discourse in order to demonstrate that 
learner-learner interaction, although valuable for other reasons, is 
not a sufficient basis for the teaching of casual conversation. It is 
argued that syllabus input should use examples of authentic 
conversational interaction, with any simplification being in 
methodology. Suggestions for the teaching of casual conversation are 
provided. (MDM) 
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Introduction 

. s.udy «f I'^d ,he sentence w,s uken .s Ike m.,o, 

of the nature and description of language in use. 

tcching of casual convenor , „ > ^ of casual conversation in 

teaching materials do no t.deqn.tdy eflectt he n 

English, either because they use con S u »^^™ J rf .^uo. to focus 
reflecting the overwhelming » ^X $ itloM i context, as with most 

features of informal spoken English. 

will tsciUute the .entente, ot convert on ™ w ' ^ a „ « J „ ls 

^ ,„ .escribe ^"^-^ --^ Mt W - 

expliciUy dealt with. 
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The two central issues when discussing the teaching of casual conversation 
are, first, whether to simplify the language input or to use authentic data, and 
second, whether in fact it is more effective to have no input, but to engage learners 
in tasks and activities in the classroom that will generate conversation. First we will 
explore the nature of casual conversation in English, the intention not being to do 
this in detail, as this has been done elsewhere (Brown and Yule 1983, Crystal and 
Davy 1975, Slade and Gardner 1987, Slade 1986), but to highlight those aspects 
that have particular relevance to the question of pedagogical application. We will 
then outline some of the differences between classroom discourse and 
conversational discourse in order to demonstrate that learner-learner interaction, 
although valuable for other reasons, is not a sufficient basis for the teaching of 
casual conversation. The paper then goes on to claim that the syllabus input should 
use examples of authentic conversational interaction, with any simplification being 
in methodology: in other words in the choice and nature of the task or activity, 
rather than in the selection of language input In the final section we will provide 
suggestions for teaching casual conversation, focussing on an analysis of real 
language data: of casual conversations at the workplace. 



The Nature of Casual Conversation in English 

Halliday et al (1985) define casual conversation as person-oriented 
dialogue where three features of conversation in general are absent in casual 
conversation. Firstly, in casual conversation the topic is not controlled but drifts as 
the conversation proceeds. Secondly, inequality is temporarily neutralised. 
Thirdly, there is no formal mechanism in casual conversation for assigning turns of 
talk. In summary: 

1. Ther*. are topics - but no topic control; 

1 Ticre are interactants - but no status relations; 

3. There are turns - but no turn assignment 

(ibid.:20) 

One of the problems with describing casual conversation, both at the level 
of theory and practice, has been the level of generality of this category. As a result 
some investigations, for example the work of the ethnomethodologists, focus on 
isolated fragments of conversation which then make it difficult to posit general 
principles by which other conversational material can be analysed (for an 
elaboration of this argument, see Edmondson, 1981: 50-52). Without general 
principles, it is not possible to sec how their work can by exploited for language 
teaching. 
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So to make the study of casual conversation less fragmentary and 
anecdotal it is necessary to distinguish between varieties of casual conversation In 
order to do so Poynton's categories for describing personal tenor can be used. 
These are: 

1 The POWER relationships between interactants 
i The FREQUENCY OF CONTACT between interactants; and 
3 The AFFECTIVE INVOLVEMENT between interactants 
J< (Poynton 1984: 24-26) 

As Eggins has argued, by using these variables it is possible to distinguish 
for example between casual conversations during a dinner party among* i close 
friends (see Eggins 1990) where there is high affective '"volvement and h gh 
cquency of contact, and service encounters (see Ventola 1983) where there ,s low 
affective involvement and low frequency of contact, and workplace coffee break 
(see Slade 1989) where there is low affective involvement but high contact These 
variables then provide a systematic way of differentiating sub-var.et.es of casua 
conversation and make it possible to make more rigorous genera hsa ,ons about 
what language is likely to occur in these contexts. For example Slade (1989) argues 
That the data she taped during coffee breaks at three different workp aces , » 
motivated by the exploration of similarity, that is, that the underlying functional 
motivation of much of the talk in these contexts where people are gett.ng to know 
each other is to establish shared attitudes and values, to d.scuss likes and dislikes. 
This is in contrast to Eggins (1990) data of close friends which she : demons mtes , s 
motivated more by the exploration of difference. When describing her 
conversations Eggins argues that what keeps conversational exchanges going s 
NOT the discovery of unity or accord, but on the contrary the discovery of disunity 
or disagreement' (p 296). 

It is the underlying motivation or the social purpose of such talk that not 
only determines the text structure and language that will be used but also what 
topics are likely to occur. That is, a detailed comparison of Egg.n s data of close 
friends at a dinner party with Slade's data of coffee-break conversahons amongst 
work colleagues, shows that there is a signif.cant difference, not only ,« what topics 
or text-types were appropriate, but in the way those were structured ("f Sl.de, 
1989) So once criteria have been identified that can be used to spec.fy sub- 
varieties of the general category of casual conversation, it is then poss.b e to make 
sharper descriptions, for example one can go some way towards spec.fy.ng what 
topics and text-types are likely to occur in this context, and then on a greater scale 
of delicacy what the text structure and lexicogrammar are likely to be. 
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Defining the sub-varieties of casual conversation makes the task of 
designing ESL material for teaching informal spoken English more manageable: it 
■ vow possible based on an analysis of the needs of the particular learners to deal 
JJith particular sub-varieties (e.g. casual conversation at work), and within these to 
select the text-types to be focused on. This will be expanded on below. 

We will now turn to two important considerations when discussing the 
teaching of casual conversation: first, whether spoken language is in fact simpler 
than writing, and if so, in what ways; and second, the crucial issue of the 
dentification of units in conversation. There is a frequent misconception that 
Leaking is simpler than writing, and that spoken language by contrast with written 
is formless and grammatically unsophisticated. It is claimed that it is 
^grammatical and unsystematic and therefore in its authentic form is impossible to 
teach. This is not so. Spoken language is highly organised and grammatically 
intricate though in a way which is quite different from written language. 

Both speech and writing make use of complex linguistic patterns, but the 
complexity tends to be of different kinds. As Halliday (1985) explains, the 
complexity of spoken language is grammatical, it tends to be grammatically more 
intricate than written. After speakers have departed from quick short turns and take 
a longer turn, very long utterances will be produced with clause added to clause in a 
very complex way. Halliday refers to this as grammatical intricacy. In writing, on 
the other hand, the complexity is lexical, large numbers of context words are 
typically packed into a single clause. Halliday refers to this as lexical density, and 
it basically refers to the proportion of content words to the total discourse. 

So what learners will find difficult with written English is, therefore, not so 
much the clause structure, but what can be difficult is the highly information- 
picked and lexically dense passages of writing. The corollary of this is that what is 
difficult for ESL learners with spontaneous conversations is not the lexical items, as 
often these are very general and non-specific, with nominations being used far less 
than in writing, but the grammatical structuring is what can cause problems. And 
added to this is the fact that much of spoken interaction is jointly produced 
discourse, where speakers interrupt, frequently change topics, and where not only 
the choice of topics can be quite culturally specific, but also the turn-taking signals, 
the feedback mechanisms and the linguistic indicators of change of topics can cause 
difficulties and misunderstandings for ESL learners. 
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The second issue then, of equal importance to Mil ^^'^ 

centrai to much of LaboVs work on discourse. 

xA*«. n a,fin« eenre as 'staged, goal oriented purposeful activity in which 

OK 235i-i*. - ■ *" ot " ways 

of exchanging meanings to achieve some purpose. 

Martin refers to the overall patterning of texts as the generic structure, and 
it is a realisation of the social purpose of the text. 

For example, Slade has found that gossip texts in casual conversation 
among acquaintances at work have this generic structure : 



•jhiid Person Focus-lS»b«»n«*in g Bch.viour-<Pejo«Uve Evasion >«(Wr.p up)]" 



(Probe) 



These patterns represent the overall text structure, and it is because of 
those obligatory stages that we recognize a stretch of text as gossip. 

Most of the work on using the notion of genre or text types ; as ^on« ; of the 
units of ally is has been on written text (for example Martin and ^ery 1986 on 
units or anaiy* Dcdaeogic discourse, narratives elected for a 

w »'« k » i%6 > in,ervi T <e -, B - 

1983). 

In the final section we will look at the 
description of actual casual conversational daU, and we will highlight those aspects 
of analysis relevant to teaching. 
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Classroom Discourse and Casual Conversation 
In tbis section we will look at characteristic classroom interaction, in 

useful to set up us»«iu a c 0 ects of casual conversation have 

Quipped to put tics. newly leu.. Uugu.g. skills ru.o us. ■» . rauge of 



activities. 



Classroom discoulso occurs wirhin a specific irrsfitufioiral sotting, wirb ils 
„ «1, roles mt relationships, wi.n -^rSS S S 
Zm realise . distinctive — (- U- 

Sysis wit. .b.i, -.scare. i„ classrooms see Sroclsr, .nd Co. ba d ^ 1975, 
rmilthard 1977^ and also because of a body ot researcn m idc wmiwu v 
«r es of th work, see Chaudron 1988, van Lier 1988a). However, we do not 
nSTconsider teacher-centred, traditional classroom discourse, as .Us so 
tt ly dTf erent from both casual conversation and learner-learner classroom 
fraction (see, for example, Cazden 1988). It clearly cannot serve as a model. 

On the other hand, learner-learner interaction in pairs, small groups and 
whole diss discussions appears to be much more like casual conversat.on. It could 
JSLr^P and'pair work with carefully selected tasks and scUv.Ues can 
IvTde m fractional practice for the acquisition of conversational sk,lls (see o 

Z£TSL> 1991 » d Lon * 199 °- for somc critcria T x Z^T* £» i 

selection of tasks) and as such can go some ™y™"""°^™££*%- 
r»7d f n (1988^ says that with free discussions, for example, there is more sen 
Selion bv student and more local management of turn-taking, and the d*co«rse 
£S£ Xll' conversation more, but that it is -~ - — 1 

because there is still a large group of potential speakers and the educst on al 
necessity to stick to the agenda' (p 65-66). And, as we ^^^^Z 
important differences, too. Free discussion or small group work falls short 
providing adequate practice for the acquisition of such skills. 
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In fact, it can be demonstrated that learner-learner interaction is different in 
important ways from casual conversation. An ethnographic description (cf Saville- 
Troike 1988) of the classroom will reveal this. In casual conversation, there is an 
almost imperceptible drift from one topic to another (see Sacks, cited in Coulthard 
1977). The following example of a coffee break conversation illustrates this . 
(Collected by Gardner, 1982). 

S; ... (10.0) So what are we doing now 

.. Going home 
A; I think so yes 

.. I don't know what else to do actually 
-* ... And the next essay is waiting for me 

S; @@@ @ 

A; Lying round in a corner longing to see me again 
C; ... I think XX 
-* ... (3.5) But why are you working so hard 

.. Who pushes you 

One also finds more radical changes in topic, as in the following example. 



S; One day dark hair the other day purple hair 
.. you know .. next day pink hair 

K; @@ 

S; ... (3.0) Sometimes rainbows colours why not 
-* C; ... (65) Did you check your er 0 ight your flight 

The U>pic in the classroom, on the other hand, is usually chosen, or at least 
restricted by the teacher. Even in learner-learner interaction, the constraints on 
topic are considerable. In our recordings of such lessons, the topic is constantly 
being pulled back to the point of the activity. In other words, the classroom has a 
topical agenda. 

The primary purpose of casual conversation is social, the establishing or 
maintaining of social relations. Characteristic genres of casual conversation are 
phatic talk, gossip, anecdotes, jokes, and narratives drawn from personal 
experience. Such genres are rarely or only peripherally found in the classroom, 
where the purpose is to learn certain content or skills, and where the discourse is 
task- rather than person-oriented. 
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Casual conversation can occur in almost any setting, i.e. almost anywhere, 
indoors or out. In fact the range of possible settings is endless. The setting in the 
classroom, on the other hand, is a specific one, with characteristic objects and 
arrangements of these objects. As Saville-Troikc (1988) says, 'the physical setting 
of an event may call for the use of a different variety of language' (p 74-75). 

The key, i.e. the emotional tone of the discourse, in casual conversation has 
high affective involvement (see Poynton 1984). It is often characterised by friendly 
conflict where close friends arc involved (sec Eggins 1990, Tannen 1984). In the 
classroom, in contrast, affective involvement is not sanctioned: certain affects or 
attitudes, such as anger, strong disagreement, misery, will be considered 
inappropiiate, being clearly marked as incongruous. Prosody, a major carrier of 
affective messages, is also generally neutral in classrooms. Our classroom corpus 
also has much less laughter than is found in the casual conversation data. 

In terms of the participants, the relations between teacher and students are, 
of course, essentially unequal, those between students equal. Even when an effort is 
made to exploit the neutral power relations between learners, through the use of 
carefully selected classroom tasks, the teacher remains in control. 

In terms of the message form, classroom discourse is peppered with 
metalanguage. Such overt focus is much less common in casual conversation, and 
when it occurs, it is dealt with differently, where, for example, participants are more 
likely to self-correct, and then return quickly to the topic. 

Classrooms also have their specific rules of interaction, their classroom 
conventions. These may intrude into what arc supposedly free discussions, for 
example when the teacher corrects an error, or asks a question to which she knows 
the answer. The following illustrates the teacher's power to impose sanctions. 

SI; But anyway in normal language cr 

.. there are a lot of words 
S2; Yes XXX Polish too 
~> T; I'm not going to teach you one more ((in the background)) 

word unless you've got some X to 

remember it with 

A further conversational phenomenon that is realised differently in the 
classroom from casual conversation is backchanncling, i.e. the feedback indicating, 
for example, attention or interest, as in the following example from a coffee break 
conversation. 
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J; 
K; 

I; 
K; 

I; 

K; 



... (1.0) to her husband who was then her boyfriend 
... uh right 

you see, and they got married and 

a Jl she said she was happier to stay there than to come over 
here 

... oh that's interesting 



conversation. 

this section we have argued ^^^^^ 
Cassroom discourse very di *^J^%£%£ ot these differences, 
classroom discourse is too. The ex acts ^ ^ most 

Although evidence is lackmg » be £"™^ ^ctured tasks are utilised 
learner-centred classrooms .. ^ '^evcr, even if this is the 

ma y come closer to authentic ^^^^ t0 d * C al explicitly with 
case, we would argue that >t would be still more ejr.c ( . 

rrr-rss ^ an d - iss Ue of 

language input should be authentic or simplified. 

Simplification in the Teaching «f Conversational Skills 

U second language speakers are to ^^^Z^^ 
to be asked how this can best be ac. neve In Jh» sect o ™ «, of 

a „d aclivilics tot loamci-leainer interaction. 

u ;«no»m offer a word of warning on this point, incybdy*" j 
Breen and Ck**» (1980) of* * * « b . „ , very mis , C ading way of 

as any movement from simple to . . mcanin „ potential - a simple 

perceiving the relationship between W**** tly be wrong to assume that 
Lxt may realise complex meaning, and vice-vers • _ ,1 m y ^ ^ 
what may b, "simple" for any one ^^^^J^ eyes of the 
learners' (p 103). So a text can be seen « co*P ex or ^ n y of many 
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Ijjcm with ease it the end. The nature of complexity in language and in thought and 
ideas is not the same as in the physical world (cf Popper 1972). In the physical 
w0 ild one can claim with confidence that the human organism is more complex 
thin a bacterium. In the worlds of the mind (thought) and of constructions of the 
m ind (such as language) the nature of simplicity and complexity is different While 
it may be possible to make preliminary judgements about the complexity of a text in 
terms of cohesion, of abstract versus concrete language, of lexical density and so 
on such judgements need to be reassessed in the light of what the student brings to 
the class. In oiher words, texts for listening can only be chosen with reference to 
learners, using criteria such as cultural distance, student needs in their daily lives, or 
the conventions in their own languages in conversational discourse. 

The question of simplification is not only one of whether materials should 
be simplified or not, or as a learner variable, but also one of degree of 
simplification. On this point, Riley (1985) has pointed out that the increasing use of 
authentic materials in language teaching has led to some simplified materials 
becoming closer copies of the real thing. They may be better than highly artificial 
texts, but they are no substitute for recordings of authentic conversations, in thit 
ituny essential features of casual conversation are still missing. The only way one 
can be sure of exposing learners to the full gamut of conversational discourse is 
through the use of authentic conversations. 

However, even if the notion of simplification is so slippery, the fact 
remains that many teaching materials use texts that are highly deficient in many of 
the features of casual conversation. 

Listening materials can provide a model for casual conversation if 
recordings of authentic casual conversation are used. However, examples of 
luthentic casual conversation in teaching materials are hard to find. Even widely 
used and up-to-date course books are deficient in this respect. The example below 
is typical of the way in which casual conversation is designed for teaching informal 
spoken English. What is most striking is the lack of almost all the features of 
lulhentic casual conversation as described above. It is from a course book that is 
widely used around the world, Headway Advanced (Soars and Soars 1989), which 
has a listening tape with 32 recordings of spoken discourse. 

Headway also includes two 'conversations' which aim to focus on casual 
conversation. We reproduce one here. 
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A short conversation 



W = Woman 
M = Man 

W Wc bad a lovely time at Jim and Chris's last night 

M Did you? That's nice. 

W Jim always cooks such wonderful meals. 

M Docs he? I didn't realise he could cook. 

W He's just finished a Cordon Bleu cookery course at night school. 

M Has he? Well, I hope wc get invited for dinner soon! 

W They said they were going to invite you and Sarah next weekend. 

M Arc they? That's great - I'll look forward to that 

(Soars and Soars 1989: 149) 

This 'conversation' is obviously written to illustrate a language point, and 
it has hardly any of the characteristics of casual conversation discussed above. 
Indeed, it lacks many of the characteristics of spoken discourse in general. It is 
highly artificial and, as a model for casual conversation must be considered highly 
unsatisfactory. It simply lacks many of the characteristic features outlined above: 
in terms of lcxicogrammar, of topic development, of social purpose, of turn-taking, 
of key, of backchanneling, it rings false. 

Many might argue that authentic conversational input is Coo difficult for 
learners. However, it is possible to grade conversation materials, for example by 
using dialogue before multiloguc, by using shorter extracts of conversation with 
more ordered turn-taking and less disagreement, before using longer texts with 
stronger disagreement, frequent interruptions, topic change. 

One can, then, simplify tasks and activities, and, as Widdowson (1987) 
suggests, 'remedy by artifice the deficiencies of natural processes' (p 83). This can 
be done by focussing on particular conversational features, requiring learners to 
engage, for example, in simultaneous talk, talk in noisy situations, or in large 
groups. They can also be given practice in making forceful claims for the floor, or 
given roles with differences in power relations, such as boss and employee, or 
gatekeeper and client. 
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Casual Conversation at Work: Some Suggestions for Teaching 



In this final section wc will bring together the arguments we have 
discussed in the paper so far by looking at an analysis of real language data: of 
casual conversations collected by Slade during coffee breaks in three different 
workplaces, and we will discuss the implications of this analysis for teaching. 

The approach we took when analysing thr data was to try to identify the 
text types or genres that occurred in the three groups, and to identify across group 
variations within each type. What became apparent after the initial analysis was 
that there were parts of the casual conversation data which were analysable 
genetically and other parts which were not. 

A very significant amount of the rapid 'chat' of casual talk does not reveal 
, generic structure, but there are certainly stretches of language that hang together 
and make sense. While it is always possible to assign a beginning A (middle) A end 
structure to any talk (since we always start somewhere, finish and usually do 
something in between), it is impossible to assign a generic structure to the parts of 
the "chat" segments that in any way predict the completion of the conversation. 
That is, one problem in analysing conversations is that it appears to consist of 
different kinds of talk: what I will call for the moment the chunks and the chat. 



Table It Text Types in Coffee-break 
conversations at work: 





(across three 


different 


groups) 






Nos. 


Percentages 


1, 


Narratives 


7 


4 

8 
8 


2. 


Anecdotes 


14 


3, 


Recounts 


14 


4, 
5, 


Observation /Comment 
Opinion 


17 

7 


10 
4 


6, 


Joke-telling 


4 


2 


7, 


Gossip 


8 


5 


8, 
9. 


Sending-up 
Chat 


12 
87 


7 

51 
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The distribute of the text-types that occurred in the three groups taped 
are listed according to gender breakdowns ^^^^S^Z Z 
purposes of this paper it is ^^^S; significance of 
three groups and *^J^S~ t^.. text-types are rarely 
this for teachmg js firstly that many 01 in ^ scc ondly as can be seen 

represented adequately in language teachmg^ -J^^Kpta*- n0 S cnc " c 
from the table there is a significant V^f^/^^J^ taken int0 
structure - those sections we labelled chat . These also 
account in questions of pedagogy. 

' Wc wiH M go toto it. .«.-.yP« in Ml bee (see S M MIM 

d«Uil.). »»< i» T*k 2 «« lisI '<« 8 eKric S """" ,e °' 
specified in table 1. 



Ml. 2. C"ric .t«ctur« o< ct-tjp.. 

,. dE" 8 -' ,M J .tr.ct,^ri.nt.t l o„^cordWi.nt.t l o„Nco <1 .,A 
(Coaplttion) 



(Slad« 1989) 
?. Jok«-t«lUng 

8. sending Up 

9 . Chat 



As each of these genres has a characteristic structure they can be taught 
SnSt^ 2 lexico 8 grammatical realisation varies for each stage. 
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The implications of this for language teaching should now be clear. There 
is a proportion of casual conversation, the 'chunks' that can be described 
•renerically and about which generalisations can be made, not only about the generic 
structure, but about the linguistic realisation of these stages. As this structure can 
be defined, it can therefore, we argue, be taught explicitly. So the syllabus design 
can have sections on the text-types specified above, for example the materials 
designed for teaching casual conversation by Slade and Norris (1986) have sections 
on narratives, opinion texts, gossip etc. 

This brings us to the elements of the conversations that we labelled 'chat' - 
that portion of a conversation that does not display a generic structure. As one 
reads down the list on Table 2, it becomes less possible with each entry to make a 
description in generic terms; the more interpersonal meanings arc foregrounded, the 
more inherently dialogic the texts are, the less they are able to be described as text- 
types with a clear generic structure. So at the one end there are the narratives which 
display a clear generic structure, and at the other end there is sending-up, which 
needs to be looked at prosodically, where the elements that are characterised as 
sending-up are dispersed throughout the text and not realised as discrete stages. 

With a generic structure analysis, one models linguistic interaction as 
structurally complete gencralisable wholes. So the generic structure of a text is by 
definition closed, as it is modelled as a constituent or multivariate structure made up 
of functionally distinct stages which we can generalize as a beginning A (middle) A end 
formulation. Thus a generic structure describes discourse structure by analogy with 
multivariate grammatical structures, such as those of the clause. So what is meant 
by this is that a beginning A (middle) A end generic structure is a structure of the same 
kind as sensor A process A phenomenon A circumstances where the elements are 1) 
distinct in function, 2) realised by distinct classes, and 3) more or less fixed in 
sequence. And so we are arguing that generic structure is likewise modelled as a 
multivariate structure. Like all multivariate structures, generic structure is one of 
completion: elements of schematic structure are functionally distinguished and 
labelled in terms of their role in bringing the overall interaction to an end. 

The limitation with this is that most accounts of text in these models have a 
synoptic bias which ignores any dynamic or real time aspects of their realisation. It 
is clear from this that in order to be able to describe conversation, one needs not 
only to be able to account for the text-types or genres (the macrostructurc of 
conversation, which are amenable to a synoptic description), but that one also needs 
i model that can approach conversation dynamically, as process. Such a model 
would need to be able to describe the microstructure of conversation. One model 
that has attempted to do this is the Eggins model of conversational analysis, and she 
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has provided ■ classification of different speech functions, using the move is the 
basic unit of conversation, and then describing the function of each move (for 
further details see Eggins 1990) 4 . The aim of this analysis is to capture any 
relationships that exist between adjacent moves. So the concern is how does one 
move lead to another. 

This is an important model for language teachers, as it gives an analysis 
that can help look at the dynamic process of conversation - that is it can help 
account for the 'chat* sections, and by looking at the different speech functions of 
conversation how one move leads to another. 

To summarise, we are arguing that in both theory and practice, in both the 
teaching and analysis of casual conversation, we need to be able to account for the 
macro- and microstructure of conversation, that we need to be able to capture both 
the generically structured 'chunks' of conversation and those aspects of 
conversation that do not display a generic structure. We need to see conversation as 
purposeful behaviour, both realised in and instantiating social and cultural context 
and as a process of making meanings. And as language is the realisation of 
contextual demands, we need an analysis that can show the relationship of context 
to text and text to lexico-grammar. 

In second language teaching, learners need to be guided in how to predict 
from generalised contexts what kind of social process or genre they can expect, and 
then on a greater scale of delicacy what kind of text, and in turn what 
communicative skills, strategies, lexico-grammar will be appropriate for the 
realisation of that text. That is, they need to be able to predict what kind of 
language will be appropriate for the particular situations they will be involved in. 
So for teaching we are arguing that first, there is a need to specify the variety of 
casual conversation most relevant to the particular group of learners; and then to 
look at the genres most likely to occur in these contexts; and then on a greater scale 
of delicacy the likely linguistic features of these genres. This then can be used as 
the basis for the syllabus selection. In addition, as a way of dealing with the 
microstructure of the conversation, there can be sections on different speech 
functions, for example looking at the speech function classes the learners will need 
in different situations and how these speech functions are realised. 

Importantly though, as work on the analysis of the dynamic aspects of 
conversation is still at a very early stage, it is important that the methodology 
employed has tasks and activities that enable learners to interact in as realistic 
contexts as possible. So the 'chunks* of conversation can be dealt with in the 
syllabus design and the 'chat* aspects can be dealt with partly by explicit analysis 
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.„d modelling of different speech functions, but also by immersing students in tasks 
,nd activities that will enable them to be engaged in the dynamic process of 
conversation. 



Conclusion 



We have argued that the use of simplified, constructed conversational texts 
•« not an adequate basis for the teaching of casual conversation, as many of the 
* uaKC features of real discourse are omitted. On the other hand, the recent 
«ovement to have no explicit language input, but rather to engage learners in tasks 
L activities that generate language, although worthwhile for other purposes, is not 
L most efficient basis for teaching informal spoken English. Rather we are 
Luing for a syllabus design and methodology that essentially complement each 
nther with a syllabus design that uses authentic conversational extracts, dealing 
with ihe subvariety of casual conversation most relevant to the particular learners 
({ox example, casual conversations at dinner parties or at work) and a methodology 
hat engages learners in meaningful and purposeful interaction. Such a 
methodology will be the more effective, we argue, because of the explicit input and 
modelling of features of conversation. 
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Halts 

! The very prob.em of f»ac,Wm.l syUabuses (Wilkios 1976) i. ,b. fac, «ba. .he basic units, the 
unctions, are no, .inguis.ic.Uy abated. "H-ere is no systematic re.atioosb.p between form and 
Lion, and decisions on ,b« K M -d ordering wiH be. * ->~**"* " 
many bave pointed ou, (for examp.e. CouUhard 1975. Widfcwsoo 1979. O-dbn 1980). he e^ng of 
disc,.,., analytics, 'communication' categories are ualike.y to be more rq^Ul.v. of ,ea. U«g«.g. 
use than learning isolated sentences. 

2 » me». that the element on the right foltows that on .be left. ( ) iodic... «ha, .he element U optional 
H indice. domain of recursion. " means recursion (so .be sequence from Subs»n.,.,ng Beb.v.our 
through to Wrap-up may be repealed a number of limes, and { } means ei.her/or. 

3. TTe Ua.scrip.ion U , simplification of Du Bois e. .1 1988. @ indicates laughter. X indice. unbend 
gylUble. .HH indicates inhaled breath. 

4. Tb. move is .he basic ana.y.ica, uni. for .he ana.ysis - i. is a sem^.ic uni,. defined a. the smallest 
mi it of po,en.ia..y nego.iab.e inform,.ion presented by one speaker wi.hu, one turn of MM «*• « 
I e dlume uni, l.idered to carry .he pattern of in.erac.ive func.ion in diaiogue. 

Z i Uftttoa of a gramma^. structure, a major clause ,b„ selects 

Zoi, or a .o.-fioite or minor Cause. Mar.in defines , move as discourse un„ whoae unmarked 
realise,*, ia a cUuie lelec.ing independenUy for mood' (Martm m pres.). 
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